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Stokes always deprecated the ascription to him of much credit in this
matter; but what is certain is that had the scientific world been acquainted
with the correspondence of 1854, it could not have greeted the early memoir
of Kirchhoff (1859) as a new revelation. This correspondence will appear
in Vol. IV of Stokes' collected papers, now being prepared under the editor-
ship of Prof. Larmor. The following is from a letter of Kelvin, dated
March 9, 1854: "It was Miller's experiment (which you told me about a long
time ago) which first convinced me that there must be a physical connection
between agency going on in and near the sun, and in the flame of a spirit
lamp with salt on it. I never doubted, after I learned Miller's experiment,
that there must be such a connection, nor can I conceive of any one knowing
Miller's experiment and doubting....If it could only be made out that the
bright line D never occurs without soda, I should consider it perfectly certain
that there is soda or sodium in some state in or about the sun. If bright
lines in any other flames can be traced, as perfectly as Miller did in his case,
to agreement with dark lines in the solar spectrum, the connection would be
equally certain, to my mind. I quite expect a qualitative analysis of the
sun's atmosphere by experiments like Miller's on other flames."
By temperament, Stokes was over-cautious. " We must not go too fast,"
he wrote. He felt doubts whether the effects might not be due to some
constituent of sodium, supposed to be broken up in the electric arc or flame,
rather than to sodium itself. But his facts and theories, if insufficient to
satisfy himself, were abundantly enough for Kelvin, and would doubtless have
convinced others. If Stokes hung back, his correspondent was ready enough
to push the application and to formulate the conclusions.
It is difficult to restrain a feeling of regret that these important advances
were no further published than in Lord Kelvin's Glasgow lectures. Possibly
want of time prevented Stokes from giving his attention to the question.
Prof. Larmor significantly remarks that he became Secretary of the Royal
Society in 1854. And the reader of the Collected Papers can hardly fail to
notice a marked falling off in the speed of production after this time. The
reflection suggests itself that scientific men should be kept to scientific work,
and should not be tempted to assume heavy administrative duties, at any
rate until such time as they have delivered their more important messages
to the world.
But if there was less original work, science benefited by the assistance
which, in his position as Secretary of the Royal Society, he was ever willing
to give to his fellow workers. The pages of the Proceedings and Transactions
abound with grateful recognitions of help thus rendered, and in many cases
his suggestions or comments form not the least valuable part of memoirs
which appear under the names of others. It is not in human nature for an
author to be equally grateful when his mistakes are indicated, but from the